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well. Despite the deeper degradation forced upon their
inhabitants by circumstances, they share, on religious
holidays and festivals, in the furious vitality of a people
revelling in marking their independence by celebrating with
added fervour their traditional seasons of rejoicing. " Holi,"
this year, in Delhi, was a vivid example of this trend. It
was the maddest, rowdiest celebration the city has seen for
many a day.
Holi is the spring festival of the Hindus. Those who can
afford to do so array themselves in gleaming white raiment
and promptly go out into the streets to join in a joyous
free-for-all of hurling and squirting of coloured water at
one another. The rest, who cannot afford new clothes,
beat the old ones clean on a rock in preparation for this
occasion. Every tint imaginable is thrown, if bright enough,
but the predominating shade is red. It would be more
accurate to say that all Hindu men join in. Women do not.
On that event remarkably few women of any race are to be
seen in public.
The significance of the predominance of red dye, and
the absence of women from public places during Holi, is
variously explained. Most of my Indian friends quietly
evade the issue when they are asked for information on the
subject. Repeated questions to several of them did, however,
elicit the statements that the festival celebrates female
puberty, and that the red dye is symbolical of blood. One
girl amplified this story by explaining that in Hindu myth-
ology a beloved princess who had been abducted, was
traced and recovered by reason of a trail of menstrual
bloodstains ; but nothing of that appears in the Raniayana
tales of the kidnapping of Sita by Ravana.
Whatever the truth of the matter, the Indians certainly
give themselves quite a party ; and it has become wilder
since independence. The deity honoured on the occasion
is Krishna, one of the incarnations of "Vishnu, the preserver
of the Hindu trinity. Krishna is usually depicted in Hindu
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